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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 138.) 

Twelfth Mo. 5th, 1841. Under a renewed 
sense of the loving-kindness and continued mer- 
cies of our Heavenly Father towards one of the 
most unworthy of his creatures, am I again con- 
strained to make this little note; feeling as 
though it would be some alleviation to a heart 
which seems ready to burst. O the path of secret 
sadness I have been travelling in, may I not say 
for years; and increasingly so of latter times 
under the weight of manifold sins and transgres- 
sions! What sacrifice would I not make for an 
assurance of forgiveness and acceptance! What 
have I reserved unto myself, O Heavenly Father, 
that thou hast called for? Has there not been a 
full surrender? Thou knowestallthings. Regard, 
I pray thee, the petitions poured forth this day 
on behalf of some of us, who feel as though we 
could plead no longer for ourselves. Cancel our 
sins and iniquities; strengthen us to perform our 
vows, even should it be acknowledging Thee in 
the assemblies of thy people. I have felt this 
day as though I were becoming a spectacle to 
angels and to men. But even this would be but 
asmall sacrifice, for the life of the poor soul. 

7th. Have been made to feel that it is a 
fearful thing to live, and an awful thing to die. 

8th. Leanness; produced by indulging in too 
much conversation. 

9th. Painfully grieved, I have been several 
meeting days of late, to see lightness apparent 
amongst the dear children, both on coming into 
meeting and even after taking their seats; and 
with some, continuing all meeting through. How 
relieving was it to hear this morning, dear Sarah 
Emlen lift up her voice, a warning voice : setting 
before them the exceeding sinfulness of thus pre- 
senting themselves before that all-seeing eye, who 
sees and knows the most secret recesses of the 
heart. O the tender entreaties which went forth, 
that they might prize their privileges and num- 
ber their blessings, before they were taken from 
them, &c.,&c. Felt a little ability, notwithstand- 
ing all my weaknesses, to crave the preservation 
of the children; and I could’nt feel clear after 
meeting without going to the collecting room, 
and expressing a little what my feelings were 
and had been. It was done in a very broken 
manner, my heart seeming too full to give utter- 
ance. Tears flowed. 

First Mo. 2nd, 1842. Dear Sarah Emlen lifted 
up her voice, “Who is this that cometh from 

om,” &c. Spoke of what a favor it was to be 
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made partakers of the death and sufferings of 
our dear Saviour; and while borne down under 
a sense of our manifold sins and transgressions, 
to know that He still remains “ mighty to save ;” 
and that He will speak in righteousness to such 
as these, if there is only a cleaving unto Him; 
being not ashamed to own that they are followers 
of the Lord Jesus. She believed there were those 
present who, like poor Peter, often sought secret 
places, “ weeping bitterly,” under a sense of their 
great weakness. Such were desired to remember, 
that help is laid on One that is mighty and able 
to deliver all that come unto Him and that love 
Him and his appearing. She believed, if these 
remained faithful, they would yet see of the tra- 
vail oftheir souls and be satisfied.” 

6th. A little strength afresh afforded to plead 
for mercy and forgiveness. 

9th. A renewed evidence has this day been 
given, that the Lord is not unmindful of us, un- 
deserving as we are. Felt almost as soon as 
taking my seat in meeting, that the Saviour was 
very near; and O! the breathings that arose, that 
He might be sought after by every one present ; 
and although some of us might be but as broken 
vessels pleading our helplessness with tears, that 
such would not be disregarded by Him who sees 
and knows the secrets of every heart. Near the 
close of the meeting dear Sarah Emlen was en- 
gaged to put up vocal petitions, craving for the 
life of some of us in a very affecting manner. 

13th. The feelings that have attended through- 
out this day have been comforting. A little 
strength afforded during our silent sitting to- 
gether this morning, to beg for a removal of all 
that stands in the way, no matter what it costs. 
No sacrifices seem too great for the life of the 
soul. 

30th. This has been a day of favor. Several 
of the Committee with us. 8. B. acceptably 
engaged in testimony in our meeting. He was 
concerned to set before us the nature and effect 
of true silent worship. He dwelt much upon, 
and the necessity there was for each one of us to 
seek the Lord for ourselves, if happily we might 
find Him; for He is near to every one of us, and 
will, if rightly sought after, manifest himself to 
be a teacher; having declared “ He would teach 
his people himself.” He is in the midst of us, 
even the two or three. Yea, down to the present 
company, his own words stand good, addressed 
to his tribulated followers formerly when He was 
about to be taken from them: “Lo I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” In 
the afternoon meeting, there was extended an 
invitation to some, whose feet had declined and 
whose steps had slidden ; such as were bemoaning 
their condition, and saying in their hearts, “O 
that it were with me as in months past, in the 
days when God preserved me! when his candle 
shone upon my head, and when, by his light, I 
walked through darkness.” Their father’s house, 
where there is bread enough and to spare, was 
shown them, and such were encouraged to re- 
turn with this acknowledgment, “ Father, I have 
sinned,” &c. He believed the arms of Divine 
mercy were opened to receive them, &c. 
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Second Mo. 15th. Since last note, I have paid 
a little visit to my friends at home. It was very 
pleasant for mother and children to be all to- 
gether once more. What changes time brings 
with it! Our ever forming, for any length of 
time, a family circle again now looks very doubt- 
ful. The thought produces sadness ; accompanied 
with fears that a few more rolling years will pro- 
duce still greater changes. O! that we may ail 
so live, that at the end of time here, we may 
make a united family in Heaven. 

18th. Throughout this day, the feeling of 
quietness and peace have been such, as I have 
not witnessed for many days. Even my rest was 
undisturbed; and on awakening this morning, 
thanksgiving and praise did ascend. 

22nd. Attended Concord Quarterly Meeting. 
In the last meeting, excellent remarks were made 
on the state of Society as brought to view by the 
queries and answers. Dear Hannah Gibbons 
spoke on the attendance of our meetings: desir- 
ing that we might not grow weary even should 
we be permitted oftentimes to feel very poor and 
stripped. As there was a holding on, He whom 
our souls loved would arise, and even “ come sud- 
denly to his temple,” &c. Near the close of the 
meeting she revived the prayer of David: “ Cast 
me not off in the time of old age; forsake me not 
when my strength faileth.” She set forth, also, 
his confidence and trust, when he said: “My 
heart and my flesh faileth, but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion forever.” 

26th. Entered this day upon my thirtieth 
year. How have I been preserved “all my life 
long!” 

‘Third Mo. 13th. My attention was particularly 
arrested in reading to-day in “ The Friend,”* an 
Epistle of Lydia Lancaster, written many years 
ago, to the Quarterly Meeting of young Friends 
in London. 

27th. Strength given once more to approach 
the mercy seat. Felt the preciousness of silent 
waiting upon the Lord. A little glimpse given 
of the good things in store for those who really 
love the Lord. 

Fourth Mo. 1st. Attended Concord Monthly 
Meeting: feeling, I believe, never more sensible 
of my unfitness to assemble thus with my friends. 
But on gathering into silence, the solemnity per- 
mitted seemed to prepare the way for the good 
that followed. So that out of the very depth of 
weakness the heart was enabled to lift up itself 
in secret aspirations for a little living bread; that 
which would nourish and satisfy. Had with us 
two Friends from Indiana, viz., James Hadley 
and Robert Hodson; who are attending the 
Monthly Meetings in Concord Quarter. After a 
time of precious silence, dear James arose and 
ministered with life and power. O how pure did 
the word that ran through him seem! “The 
secrets of the Lord are with them that fear Him, 
and He will show them his covenant.” It was 
to those alone who did truly fear and love Him, 
that these secrets would be disclosed, and as they 
were able to bearthem. That his covenant with 


*See “The Friend,” vol. xv. pp. 189, 190. 





these would be sure, for He remains to be a cove- 
nant-keeping God. As these kept the covenant 
they had entered into they would more and more 
experience, “that all his paths are mercy and 
truth ;’ for He remains to be a covenant-keeping 
God. “ Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest 
O Israel, my way is hid from the Lord,” &c., 
repeating the remainder of the chapter. He be- 
lieved the strength of these would be renewed, 
as there was a patient waiting. He will show 
them his covenants, and He will enable to keep 
them. Their weapons of war will not be carnal, 
but mighty through God, &e. It was through- 
out a very instructive communication. 

Sth. This evening closes the second-day of 
our “examination.” Retired to my own room 
and enjoyed a little quietness, which was truly 
grateful. How it refreshes the poor mind, when 
it has been, as it were, on a continual stretch for 
hours together! Was it not for seasons of this 
kind would there not be a fainting by the way? 
May the seasons of quiet afforded me here at 
Westtown, be rightly improved. And now I am 
about to mingle with my friends at home for a 
few weeks, may there still be a secking after in- 
ward retirement of mind, that so the good Spirit 
of my dear Lord may go with me and preserve. 

Fifth Mo. 8th. With David, I feel I can say, 
“Save me, O God; for the waters are come in 
unto my soul. I sink in deep mire, where there 
is no standing, I am come into deep waters, 
where the floods ove~flow me.” “ But my prayer 
is unto thee, O Lord! In the multitude of thy 
mercies hear me, in the truth of thy salvation.” 
“ Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink! 
Let not the water-floods overflow me, neither let 
the deep swallow me up, and let not the pit shut 
her mouth upon me.” 

25th. In reviewing the three past days, noth- 


ing condemns; but poverty of spirit greatly 


aboundeth. A little comforted and encouraged 
in reading over some of the exercises and deep 
baptisms of that devoted servant and hand- 
maiden of the Lord, Sarah Stephenson. Her 
trials in younger life I could read and under- 
stand. These she speaks of as “ from within and 
without, even deep conflicts; so that it might be 
said, my bread was eaten with mourning, and my 
drink mingled with tears; but then, O what pre- 
cious meetings I had at times! my spirit was so 
broken that I could scarcely contain myself.” 


(To be continued.) 
oe 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Botanical Notes. 


Among the plants which grow on the borders 
or in the ponds of the pine lands of New Jersey, 
are a few species of the Pipewort family (Erio- 
caulon), of interest to the botanist, but not showy 
enough to attract much notice from others. This 
family is mainly confined to tropical countries, 
but few species venturing into the temperate 
zones. They are aquatic plants, with long tufts 
of fibrous roots of marked cellular structure, sur- 
mounted by a cluster of grass-like leaves, from 
which rises a naked flower-stalk, crowned with a 
small, convex, dense head of white flowers. 

A friend brought me two species of these plants 
from a pond near Tuckerton, N. J., in the latter 
part of the Seventh Month ; and on a visit to the 
pond at Brown’s Mills in the Ninth Month, we 
found several of them growing on the edge of the 
water. 

Among the plants from Tuckerton was a beau- 
tiful White-fringed Orchis (Habenaria blephari- 
glottis), the flowers of which we may well sup- 
pose to be very attractive to the insects which 
visit it for the sweet secretions it contains. The 
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lip of the flower forms a beautiful fringed plat- 
form on which they can light, and this is arched 
over by a snow-white canopy. On each side of 
the central opening is a mass of pollen enclosed 
in a sac with a glutinous knob at the end of a 
projecting point. As the insect inserts its head 
into the tube, in search for the liquid within it, it 
touches these knobs, which adhere to it, and thus 
the pollen masses are drawn from their recep- 
tacles, and carried to the next flower which the 
insect visits, and thus brought into contact with 
its stigma—a process essentially necessary to en- 
able the plant to perfect its seed. 

A similar provision for availing itself of insect 
aid in fertilizing its germs was noticed in another 

rather common, but beautiful plant of the Orchis 
family, the Pogonia ophinglossoides, which has no 
popular name. Theslender stem of 6 or 9 inches 
in height, bears a single leaf about its centre, and 
on the top a single flower about an inch long, of 
a pale rose-color. In this, the pollen mass is 
placed in a little cup, and attached to the inner 
side of its lid, which is glutinous on the top, so 
that it adheres to an insect coming into contact 
with it, and is torn away, carrying the pollen 
along. 

There are many of the Orchis family ‘which 
appear to be thus ‘dependent on outside help for 
the perfecting of their seed. It is a singular 
family, apparently more incapable of taking care 
of itself than most others, and many of its forms 
are dying out as the land becomes more cleared 
and more thoroughly cultivated. Years ago I 
knew of several localities in Chester Co., Pa., for 
the magnificent Habenaria grandiflora ; ‘but it is 
doubtful whether a single plant of it now grows 
inany of them. I have noticed also, on the part 
of botanical writers, a hesitation as to giving the 
place of growth of some of the rarer species, lest 
they should guide explorers to the spot, and thus 
cause their extermination. 

The seed capsules of some of the Orchids are 
largely filled with imperfect seeds ; and in some 
species, many years of growth are required be- 
fore seedling plants will bear flowers—in one 
species nineteen years elapsed. 

In a former article, | spoke of that curious 
carnivorous family, the Sundews (Drosera), which 
grow abundantly in our boggy grounds, and en- 
trap small insects with the glutinous hairs of 
their leaves. I allude to them now, only for the 
sake of mentioning that when H. O. Forbes was 
collecting plants in the Island of Timor, he found 
a lovely little species (Drosera lunata) growing 
luxuriantly in extensive patches on the bare, hot, 
clayey face of a mountain. He says, “accus- 
tomed to gather its kin at home in boggy heaths, 
I was surprised to find it flourishing in so dry an 
exposure; but on digging it up, I ‘found it held 
a store of moisture against hard times in the 
tuberous roots with which it was provided.” 

Among the members of the Mint family 
(Labiate), which grow in the vicinity of Moores- 
town, N. J., the most valuable is probably the 
common Peppermint (Mentha piperita). This, 
like nearly all of the species of Mentha found in 
the United States, has been introduced from Eu- 
rope, but it is now extensively naturalized. The 
foliage is dotted with small glands which contain 
an aromatic oil, for the sake of which the plant 
has long been ‘cultivated in Europe. _ Its eulti- 
vation in this country for commercial purposes 
has been principally in some of the counties of 
New York, where it has been carried on for the 
past 60 years. The oil is obtained from the 
plants by distillation, and is used in medicine. 

Botanists have felt that there must be some 
unexplained mystery about that most singular 


family of flowering plants to which belongs the 
Indian Pipe (Monotropa uniflora). This is found 
in moist woodland, during the late summer and 
in the autumn of ‘the year, pushing its Way up 
through the dead leaves in clusters of white 
stems, totally destitute of green cells, and resem. 
bling in their manner of “growth the groups of 
Toad-stoo!s which spring up about the base of 
trees and in other spots where they find decaying 
matter on which to feed. In some respects, the 
Indian Pipe seems more like a F ungus than an 
ordinary flowering plant. As Fungi feed upon 
other organic matter, so it was supposed that the 
Indian Pipe was parasitic on the roots of other 
plants. But in carefully digging up the plants 
and washing away the soil, no attachment with 
such roots could be found; so the theory was ad- 
vanced, that like the Fungi, they feed upon de 
caying matter. A recent observer (according to 
the Journal of the Royal Microscopic Society) in 
examining an allied plant, another species of 
Monotropa, (M. Hypopitys) found its roots to be 
covered with the threads of a Fungus, from which 
he supposed the Monotropa obtained its nourish- 
ment. 

The cones of most of our species of pine, hard 
and solid as they are, open their scales at ma- 
turity and allow the winged seeds to drop out, 
and take their chances of growing and develop- 
ing new trees. But there are some kinds of pine, 
in which the cones continue closed for an indefi- 
nite number of years: the imprisoned seeds are 
said to retain their vitality. The Pinus tuber. 
culata, a native of the Sierra Nevada is one of 
these. When a forest fire occurs, its cones are 
opened, and from the seed thus liberated, a new 
growth of Pines springs up to replace those that 
have been destroyed. It almost seems as if the 
contingency of fire had been foreseen and pro 
vided for in this remarkable property of the hard- 
coned pines. 

During one of my walks (Eighth Mo. 9th) I 
found on the borders of a thicket a slender vine 
running over the bushes, with chocolate-colored 
flowers of the shape of those of the pea. I had 
not seen it before for perhaps a number of years, 
for it is not very abundant in this part of New 
Jersey. It was the Apios tuberosa, a species of 
wild bean, sometimes called ground-nut, because 
it bears edible tubers on underground shoots 
The flowers are succeeded by long pods contain 
ing the seeds, as in other members of the Pulse 
family. J. W. 

For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Universal and Saving Light. 

[Sometime since, there appeared in one of the 
religious periodicals of our country, (one not 
connected with the Society of Friends) an ed- 
itorial article which arrested the attention of 4 
Friend and brought him under a religious con 
cern for the defence of the Truth ; which found 
expression in a letter addressed to the Editor of 
the paper referred to. A copy of this letter has 
come into our hands; and, as the subject it treats 
upon is one of interest and importance, with the 
consent of the author, we publish the substance 
of it in our columns.—Eb. ] 


It was with deep regret that I read the editorial 
entitled “ The Holy Spirit’s Work and Workings,” 
the purpose of which seemed to be to prove that 
the Holy Spirit in redeeming sinners from the 
evil of their ways, operated only through human 
means ; that is that “the Spirit is never sent di 
rectly to the unbelieving sinner, to strive with 
him, and show him his sin, and point him to the 
Saviour, without the employ ed agency of the 
Christian believer.” 





This seems to me to be an erroneous and dan- 
gerous doctrine, which strikes at the foundation 
of true religion. 

Understood in the light of truth, it appears to 
me that the burden of the apostle’s preaching 
was to direct people to the witness for truth in 
their own hearts, to the “Light of Christ, the 
true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

The Apostle Paul said, “The Grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all 
men;’ ’ and speaking to the Corinthians, he said, 
« But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.” ‘This, it seems to 
me, is a fulfilment of the promise to Israel set 
forth in the prophecy of Jeremiah, “ Behold the 
days come saith the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah,” &e. 

“This is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts, and they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, know the Lord, for all shall 
know me, from the least of them, unto the great- 
est of them.” 

The Apostle Peter said: “ We have the word 
of prophecy made more sure, whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining 
in a dark pl ice, until the day dawn, and the Day- 
Star arise in your hearts.” Zacharias declared : 
“The Day-Spring from on high shall visit us, to 
shine upon them that sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, to guide our feet in the way of 
peace.” In the editorial referred to, I find this 
language : “It is by and through the agency of 


believers who are in the power of the Holy Spirit, 


that any unbeliever is attracted to the truth, or 
won to the loving service of the Saviour ;” and 
Paul and Cornelius are cited as examples to prove 
this statement. Was this true of the Apostle 
Paul? Was he first “attracted to the truth 
through the agency of a believer in Jesus?” Was 
he not met on the road to Damascus by the “Light 
of the Lord?” and was he not arrested in his 
cqurse by the voice of the Lord, when no human 
believer was nigh? And was it not made known 
unto him then and there what he should do? 
There is no record in all the Scripture of a more 
striking manifestation of the grace of God than 
in this visitation to Paul on the road to Damascus. 
Nor is there any warrant for saying that “ he did 
not receive the Holy Spirit until three days were 
passed ;” for as says Dr. Lightfoot, “ this appear- 
ance of the Lord unto Paul, was not so much in 
his person as in his glory, nor was what he saw of 
him, beside the light that struck him blind, with 
the eyes of his body, but of his spirit.” 

When his outward eyes were opened by the 
laying on of Ananias’ hands, we may not doubt 
that he also received a renewed inpouring of 
the Spirit, for his instruction in, and qualification 
for the work whereunto he was called, but that 
manifestation on the way to Damascus differed 
only in degree from that which is given to ev ery 
unbelieving sinner, to “lead him from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 

And how was it with Cornelius? Was he first 
attracted to the truth through the medium of a 
“believer in Jesue?” We are told that the an- 
gel of the Lord said unto him: “ Thy prayers and 
thine alms have gone up as a memorial before 
God.” W as he not then “under the power of the 
Spirit?” And was it not this which enabled him 
to offer up acceptable prayer unto God ? For the 
apostle tells us “we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit himself 
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maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” 

I quote again from the editorial in question : 
“Without the Holy Spirit’s power no Christian 
can pray aright, or study aright, or teach aright, 
or live aright.” Cornelius had prayed aright, 
for his “prayers had gone up as a memorial be- 
fore God.” Surely then he must have been “ under 
the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

In believing that the Holy Spirit does operate 
directly upon the heart of the unbeliever, con- 
victing him of evil and directing him in the way 
of well-doing, without the intervention of a “ be- 
liever in Jesus,” it is not necessary that we under- 
value the office or service of the truly anointed 
believer, him or her who waits for the true point- 
ings of the Spirit in the work of redeeming others; 
for we are told that “He maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a flaming fire ;” but as 
the Christian world has many evidences of the 
blessings that flow from an anointed ministry, 
so it is true that not only in the apostolic days, 
but in all succeeding ages down to our own time, 
there have been those in high stations, and in low 
stations, who have been turned from the way of 
sin and transgression, and who have had their 
hearts directed to the true source of life and sal- 
vation, without the knowledge or aid of Christian 
believers.” 

He who came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance,” has a witness for himself 
in the hearts of all, and many there are who can 
testify, that when they were living in sin and in- 
iquity,even some who had sunk deep in wicked- 
ness and crime, they were conscious of the 
presence of this “secret Searcher of all hearts,” 
reproving, warning and inviting them when no 
human believer was nigh. What means the lan- 
guage ; “ Behold I stand at the door and knock, 
if any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and sup with him, and he 
with me?” Here is no limitation for he says: 
“Tf any man hear my voice,” &e. It is a great 
blessing to have our eyes opened to see the truth 
on any subject, and there is no truth it seems to 
me more necessary for us, than that the Spirit of 
Truth is a living witness in the hearts of sinners, 
reproving them for evil, and directing them in 
the way of well doing, and that as they yield 
obedience to its secret monitions, they will’ find 
it to be the “ power of God unto their salvation.” 

Respectfully, 
JosePH H. Branson. 

Belmont, N. Y. 


A 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 140.) 

In the year 1831, a catalogue was printed giy- 
ing the titles to about 2300 volumes, which it 
states was the number in the Library at that 
date. It also contains a series of “ Rules for the 
government of the Library,” which are reduced 
in number from eight to five. They are not 
greatly changed in substance from those pre- 
viously used, ‘but are more condensed and not so 
specific in details. 

In the Third Month, 1842, an association of 
Friends who had supported a Reading Room and 
Library, having concluded to dish: ind, presented 
their Library and the funds belonging thereto, 
to “the Committee of the Monthly Meetings who 
have the care of Friends’ Library ;” with liberty 
for the committee to dispose of the gift at their 
discretion. This was an acceptable present, the 
interest on the funds enabling the committee to 
increase the Library more rapidly than thereto- 
fore; but, as many of the books received were 
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duplicates of some that were already in the Li- 
brary, the committee made large donations to 
other collections. 

At the suggestion of Samuel Bettle, a minister 
and member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, held at Fourth and Arch Streets, i in the 
year 1843, a proposition was made by that meet- 
ing, to erect a building on the adjoining lot, one 
of the purposes of w hich was to accommodate 
Friends’ Library. This proposition was referred 
by the four city Monthly Meetings, to a joint 
committee, who made the following report : 

“That the proposition of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, contained in its 
minute of Seventh Month 27th, last, having 
claimed deliberate consideration, it was unitedly 
agreed to propose that liberty be given to erect 
a house on the east side of the lot on Mulberry 
Street, near Third Street, adjoining the house be- 
longing to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, to be 
used for the general purposes ‘of the Society. 
Such as the accommodation of the Library be- 
longing to Friends, the deposit of books pub- 
lished or kept for sale or distribution under the 
direction of the Meeting for Sufferings, &c., and 
such other uses as may hereafter be deemed 
proper. Said house to belong to and be under 
the control of the Monthly Meetings in this City, 
as the ground on which it is proposed to erect it 
now is. The cost of building to be provided for 
without taking the funds of the Society, or call- 
ing on the Monthly Meetings for pecuniary aid. 

Signed 

Samuel Bettle, Thos. Evans, 
Jno. G. Hoskins, L. Nicholson.” 

The Monthly Meetings adopted the report of 
their committee and a building was erected on 
the premises, now No. 304 Arch street, in the 
spring of 1844. It is understood the funds for 
the purpose were contributed by Samuel Bettle. 
The second story was offered for the accommo- 
dation of the Library.* The committee in charge, 
on the removal of the books to the new location, 
concluded to have it kept open on two after- 
noons in the week, instead of one, as it had been 
for many years back. As this would involve an 
additional expense, the four Monthly Meetings, 
on the application of the committee, concluded 
to pay annually a small sum each. At the same 
time the number of the committee having charge 
of the Library was increased to two from each 
meeting, making eight in all. 

In the year 1853, a catalogue was compiled 
by the late James S. Lippincott, the then Li- 
brarian. At that time the number of books ex- 
ceeded 5,100. A supplementary catalogue of the 
books, added between the years 1853 and 1873, 
was compiled by William E. Allen, and printed 
the latter year. This is the last of its kind that 
is likely to be issued for some years to come, as 
a card catalogue, such as is in use in most large 
Libraries at the present time, was adopted a few 
years ago. 

At the time of the union of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia and the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia for the Southern District, the latter 
part of the year 1872, the Library Committee 
proposed that each of the Monthly Meetings 
thereafter, should have a representation of three 
Friends in that committee, making the total 
number nine, instead of eight. This was agreed 
to, and there has been no change made in the 
representation since. The members of the Li- 
brary Committee have invafiably been confined 
to the men members. 


* Some years after, when the capacity of the second 
story had been nearly reached, a number of the octavos 
were removed to the third story. 
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Shortly after the junction of the two Monthly 
Meetings, the Library was opened on Fifth-day 
mornings, from half past.9 to 10 o’clock, mainly 
for the accommodation of those children of 
Friends’ Select Schools who attended Arch Street 
Meeting. 

Thefollowing circular, sent out in the Eleventh 
Month, 1883, will explain its object, viz: 

“The Committee in charge of the Library de- 
sire to call attention to this valuable collection 
of books belonging to the Society. It is free to 
any Friend living in or near this city, who will 
sign an agreement to replace or pay for volumes 
that may be lost or injured. Thereafter, any 
member of his or her family can take them out 
vithout charge, subject to the rules of the Li- 
brary. The books comprise works of history, 
biography, science and most other subjects usu- 
ally found in well selected Libraries; works of 
fiction being excluded. The different editions of 
biographies and other writings of early Friends, 
is probably unequalled in any other collection 
of books in this country. The object in thus call- 
ing attention to the subject, is to give the books 
a wider field of usefulness. The number of 
volumes is about 8500. The name of any suit- 
able book that is not found on our shelves, may 
be handed to one of our Committee, and, if ap- 
proved and within our means, will be purchased 
if not out of print. Further information can be 
furnished by the Committee. 

“Open Fourth-day afternoon, from 4 to 6 
o'clock, and Seventh-day afternoon from 3 to 6 
o’elock.” 

For years the insecurity of their charge, had 
exercised the minds of the Friends on the Com- 
mittee. Being placed in a four-story building 
that has but one stair-way, the stock could hardly 
eseape destruction if a serious fire should break 


out on the first floor. In that event, many works 
would be destroyed that might never be replaced. 

It was concluded to employ an expert in bibli- 
ography to separate those of greatest value, and to 
affix the probable market price to each of them. 


Charles Hildeburn, Librarian of the Philadel- 
phia Athenzeum, was engaged to do the work. 
He selected 300 volumes, which were valued at 
about $6,000, and 50 others of considerable 
searcity, but upon which he did not place a 
valuation. These were all stored away in two 
closets in the south-eastern corner of the fire- 
proof, in the Arch Street meeting-house, where, 
halen out of sight, they have nearly all ceased 
to be asked for by borrowers. 

Before the next winter had closed, it was found 
that moisture had condensed on the wall of the 
fire-proof, in the corner where the books were 
placed, and had penetrated those in the lower 
closet. The books were taken out and dried, but 
this new danger, and the fact that the contents 
of the Library were scattered in three different 
places—the second and third stories of the hook- 
store and the fire-proof—drew the attention of 
the Committee in charge, to the necessity of pro- 
viding a safe and convenient place of deposit for 
the entire collection. 

(To be continued.) 
Oe 

If thou goest about to seek life in the Scrip- 
tures, as the Jews did of old, and in the mean- 
time neglects to come unto Christ, who is the Life 
and the Fountain of i it, thou canst not expect to 
find Life in the Scriptures, or any blessing of 
God in thy reading or meditating i in them. For, 
as none can enjoy ‘the light and good of the out- 
ward sun, that shineth ‘without or abroad, who 
shut their eyes against it, and let it have no place 
in them; no more canst thou enjoy the Light and 


good of Christ Jesus, that Sun of Righteousness 
if thou shuttest thy inward eyes against his Light 
that shines in thee.—The Way to the City of God. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
HUMILITY. 


A quiet little virtue, a blossom of the heart, 

It groweth in the valley, the highway far apart, 

Though chief among the graces, tis lowliest of them 
all ; 

Like hidden spring whose touching is power for great 
and small, 

Though forged at earthly anvil,’tisth’ key to Heaven’s 
gate, 

Before whose soundless turning the listening angels 
wait. 


Wouldst wear this fadeless blossom, wouldst gain this 
crowning grace? 

Wouldst feel the mystic guiding of this key into its 
place? 

Know, never priceless jewel from far Golconda’s mine, 

Or pear! from caves of ocean where coral bowers 
entwine, 

Or flower from Alpine summit, was harder to attain, 

And with its glad possessor less certain to remain. 


Like mirage of the desert, like cloudlet of the morn, 

Like snowflake in the sunlight, that melts as soon as 
born, 

This lowly virtue beameth with life’s diviner ray, 

But often in our clasping it vanisbeth away. 

A breath of Pride will chase it,—the whisper of a 
thought 

Whose source is aught unholy, will shiver it to nought. 


Far greater is the hero who makes vain self to yield, 

Than he whose lance has quivered on many a storied 
field, 

A fiercer battle wages when Conscience stirs anew, 

Than ever clashed at Ivry, or stormed at Waterloo; 

And when the victory dawneth of virtue over sin, 

This gentle little presence comes softly gliding in. 


And would we keep the treasure with never harm or 
loss, 

’T will only be by clinging all meekly to the cross. 

There, as the fervent prayer of needy hearts shall pour, 

Humility will hover and add one blessing more. 

And when Hope’s glad evangel shall bid the soul arise, 

Will it not prove most truly the key to Paradise ? 


canst diitamnmntnnn 
Selected. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


All around me, every bush and tree 
Says Autumn’s here, and Winter soon will be, 
Who snows his soft white sleep and silence over all. 


The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 

Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities 

With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves. 
The swamp-oak, with his royal purple on, 
Glares red as blood across the sinking sun, 

As one who proudlier to a falling fortune cleaves. 


He looks a sachem, in red blanket wrapt, 
Who, ’mid some council of the sad-garbed whites, 
Erect and stern, in his own memories lapt, 
With distant eye broods over other sights, 
Sees the hushed wood the city’s flare replace, 
The wounded turf heal o’er the railway trace, 
And roams the savage Past of his undwindled rights. 


The red-oak, softer grained, yields all for lost, 
And, with his crumpled foliage stiff and dry, 
After the first betrayal of the frost, 
Rebuffs the kiss of the relenting sky. 
The chestnuts, lavish of their long-hid gold, 
To the faint Summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine hoarded ’neath her favoring 
eye. 


The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush ; 
The maple-swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush ; 
All round the world’s edge creeps the sinking blaze 
Of bushes low, as when, on cloudy days, 
Ere the rain falls, the cautious farmer burns his brush. 
—From An Indian Summer Reverie, by James Russell 
Lowell. 


r ‘ The Friend,” 
LINES 
Sometimes to us the guiding hand 
Seems hidden from our eyes; 
And dark and drear, before us here 
The shadowed pathway lies. 


The night surrounds, the morning seems 
Alas, so far away, 

But, as we pine the light’s decline, 
Breaks forth the glorious day. 


Our Father knows his children’s needs 
Ere yet the conscious prayer, 

And for each grief, He sends relief, 
As dawns the morning fair. 


a 


or ‘* The Friend,” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 109. 


MINISTRY. 

Many and interesting are the anecdotes related 
of the manner in which the truly anointed min 
isters of the Lord have been led to open to indi- 
viduals or to meetings their real condition. 

When Christopher Healy was in England on 
a religious visit, more than fifty years ago, he at- 
tended Kendal Meeting. Soon after taking his 
seat, he saw in mental vision a fire almost as 
clearly as if it had been visibly before his eyes; 
and he saw that the people were going round it 
and round it, but none of them would venture 
through it. He stood up with the text, “ Eph- 
raim is a cake, not turned.” He described what 
he had seen—that the people were going round 
the fire of the Lord, which, if submitted to, would 
burn up their corruptions; and that they were 
turning, as it were, only one side to it, and letting 
that get a little scorched ; and trying to make 
that answer instead of fully submitting to the re- 
fining operations of the Lord’s hand. 

This was close doctrine; and probably would 
apply to the people in many other localities than 
Kendal, for it is a common weakness to try and 
find some easier way into the kingdom of heaven 
than the narrow path of self-denial, and the bear 
ing of the cross, although our Saviour has de 
clared that without these, we cannot be his dis 
ciples. But it was probably a comfort to Chris 
topher to be told afterwards by a minister be- 
longing to Kendal Meeting, that some time befgre 
Jonathan Taylor, a minister from Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, had been there, and had commenced with 
the same text, which he applied in much the 
same way. 

A somewhat similar unity of exercise in two 
niinisters, was witnessed by the writer. At Birm- 
ingham Monthly Meeting, held, I think, on that 
oceasion, at West Chester, Chester Co., Pa., about 
the beginning of the year 1845, Samuel Cope 
was present and spoke, commencing his sermon 
with the Apostle Paul’s exhortation to the Thee 
salonians, “Quench not the Spirit, despise not 
prophesying,” &c.—quoting several verses. This 
was on the Fourth-day of the week. Rebecca 
Kite, who was then a teacher at Westtown 
Boarding School, and was present at the meeting, 
mentioned the presence of Samuel Cope, in & 
letter which she wrote to the family in Philadel- 
phia, but purposely refrained from giving the 
text on which he spoke, lest it might embarrass 
her father in his ministerial services, as she knew 
that he would probably be at West Chester Meet- 
ing in a few days. Thomas Kite did attend that 
meeting on the following Firsteday. I was there 
and was interested, perhaps rather startled, when 
he arose with the same passage which Samuel 
Cope had used four days before! 

“ Words fitly spoken” are c ‘om pared to “ap les 
of gold in pictures of silver.” Where the lar 
guage and delivery of a minister are dignified 
and graceful, they may be compared to the “ sil 
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yer framing in which the “golden” apples of 
truth are presented ; and their beauty is admitted 
by all. Yet it pleases the Head of the Church 
to call into his service as ministers of the Gospel, 
many on whom these qualities have been bestowed 
only in small measure. If these “preach the 
preaching” which He bids them, the Divine bless- 
ing may make their unpolished sentences as 
fruitful i in good results, as the utterances of those 
who are more eminently gifted with oratorical 
wers. 

It is related of that eminent minister, Catharine 
Phillips of Cornwall, England, that she attended 
a circular Yearly Meeting held at Exeter, in 
which she had acceptable service. There was 
present at the same time Mehetabel Jenkins of 
New England, who had crosed the ocean on a 
religious visit. She too had something to say, 
and delivered a short, plain, simple, testimony. 
This gave some uneasiness to an elder who was 
present, who probably feared lest her simple and 
unadorned words should lessen the effect on the 
audience of the impressive discourse of Catharine 
Phillips. He seemed concerned for the good order 
of things, and mentioned the subject to Timothy 
Bevington of London, an esteemed minister who 
was there, and suggested that it might be well to 
admonish Mehetabel not to disturb such large 
public gatherings ; remarking at the same time 
that her gift appeared to be better adapted to 
small meetings for members only. Timothy re- 
plied, that he thought no harm had been done. 

It so occurred that Timothy had invited a very 
respectable citizen to attend the meeting. The 
man met him, and thanked him for the treat 
that had been afforded him. T. Bevington re- 
plied, that he was pleased that he had been so 
well satisfied, and added that his friend, Catha- 
rine Phillips, was considered a great minister. 
“Yes sir,” said the man, “we know Mrs. Phillips 
isa very sensible woman. We therefore are not 
surprised to hear her preach a good sermon ; but 
what the elderly lady from America said was far 
more weighty and suited to my situation of mind 
than anything Mrs. Phillips had to say. I hope 
to be thankful as long as I live for the great in- 
struction and sensible feeling of Divine goodness 
I experienced under the sweet, though short ser- 
mon, of your friend from America.” 

Cowper speaks of the fashionable world as 
drawing gross sensuality through the golden tube 
of refinement, “ The neat conveyance hiding all 
the offence ;” but there are some fastidious peo- 
ple who seem scarcely willing to receive the most 
important spiritual truths, unless they are con- 
veyed to them through a similar tube. Such un- 


wise ones may find instruction in an anecdote of 


Rowland Hill. In advanced life he made a tour 
in Yorkshire, in the course of which he paid a 
visit to an old friend of his, who said to him: 
“Mr. Hill, it is just 65 years since I first heard 
you preach, and I remember your text, and part 
of your sermon.” “ Ti ‘is more than I do,” was the 
reply. “ You told us,” his friend proceeded, “ that 
some people were very squeamish about the de- 
livery of different ministers, who preached the 
same Gospel. You said, ‘Suppose you were at- 
tending to hear a will read, where you expected 
a legacy to be left to you, would you employ the 
time when it was reading in criticising the man- 
ner in which the lawyer read it? No, you would 
not; you would be giving all ear to hear if any- 
thing was left to you, and how much it was. 
That is the way I would advise you to hear the 
Gospel.” J. W. 
——_——————e—___—_ 

The self-denying man is a pilgrim to a brighter 

and better land. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memories of the Prairies. 
Early in the spring of 1853, I first saw a prairie. 
We had landed at the youthful city of Keokuk, 


then a mere village, in the very southeastern 
corner of Iowa; and after employing a man with 
a team of horses and lumber wagon, to take us 
to Salem, one or two day’s drive to the north- 
west, we were soon on our way. The country 
for some distance was pretty well settled. Good 
farms lined our road on either side. Some of the 
buildings and other improvements were good, but 
many were small and cheaply made—temporary 
fixtures soon to be superseded by better. Rain 
coming on, soon after noon, we put up at a “ way- 
side inn,” and the next morning we started on 
our journey, with a bright sun and a clear sky 
overhead, but under our feet mud and water in 
abundance, for the country in that place was 
quite level; but after travelling a few miles 
through lanes almost impassable for the mud, it 
became more rolling and sparsely settled; and after 

awhile, there being no fence to our left hand, our 
driver turned abruptly from the road into what 
I then thought was a great wheat-field, with its 
dark brown soil just putting on a green robe of 
young wheat. Surprised at this, I looked about 
us with more care, and then saw that instead of 
being trespassers in a tilled field, we were lightly 
trundling over the native sward of an open prai- 
rie, stre tching away for many miles before us. 

A little way to our right there was a belt of 
timber, filling the valley of some stream, bound- 
ing the prairie on that side, and stre tehing away 
to the north and east. From this woodland, little 
spurs jutted out into the prairie, following up 
every little tributary creek and streamlet. One 
of these small water-courses that crossed our way 
was so swollen by the recent rain that our driver 
was compelled to make a long detour in order to 
“head it.” 

Nature’s own beautiful meadow lay before us 
and around us in gentle wave-like undulations, 
dressed in springtime’s brightest green; though, 
to look down at our feet, the grass stood in single 
blades a few inches high, quite plainly revealing 
the fire-blackened sod; for the prairie-fire had 
swept over it the previous autumn, clearing it 
of all old grass and rubbish. To our left hand, 
the country rose gradually into a higher ridge; 
the gentle swells over which we were passing 
rising and merging into it; while they sloped 
down and sank into the low and timbered district 
to our right. Away on beyond this “dividing 
ridge” a dimly blue line marked the timber 
boundary of the prairie on that side. Sprightly 
little ground-squirrels were frisking about; and, 
when alarmed at our too near approach, would 
scamper away to the entrance of their burrows ; 
then they would stop and stand up on thei ‘ir hind 
feet, as straight and still as a surveyor’s stake 
four or five inches high, then after a few moments’ 
look at us, with a shrill, rattling chirrup they 
would dive into their holes, which entered the 
sod in true ground-squirrel fashion, without the 
slightest suspicion of loose earth about their en- 
trance. They are pretty little animals with dark 
and light-brown longitudinal stripes, and a row 
of round spots on each side of their bodies. A 
gray squirrel would occasionally appear. Their 
habits were similar to the striped ones, but their 
appearance much like the gray squirrels of the 
eastern woods. 

Away on the ridge to our left, a flock of prairie- 
chickens (Pinnated Grouse) were busily engaged 
in their morning parade.. We heard their strange 
monotonous drumming for the first time, and saw 
them jumping and flitting about—sights and 


sounds very familiar in after years. A small new 
house stood on a beautiful billow of the prairie, 
a little farther on our way ; and, as my sister spoke 
of being thirsty, one of the party offered to go to 
the house and ‘get water. This called forth the 
question as to how far it was, and it was variously 
guessed at from a quarter to a half mile, but the 
scheme of going there for water was soon aban- 
doned when the driver assured us that the house 
was full two miles away. Thus we began to learn 
how very deceptive apparent distances are in 
these plains. 

We rounded the little cape of woodland that 
bordered the swollen stream, and crossed several 
broad grassy “sloughs” as every hollow between 
the billowy ridges of the prairie is called. These 
gave drainage to many miles of country, and 
united to form the little stream, before mentioned. 
They were now covered with water finding its 
way slowly through the young grass and over 
the rough lumpy sod; for the grass in wet places 
grows more or less in bunches forming ‘ ‘tussocks,” 
but much of the year these bottoms are dry and 
make beautiful meadows, though frequently some 
are met with that are sloughs indeed. I have 
crossed them in Linn County and other places 
when I could shake the boggy earth for ten rods 
around me. Horses and cattle frequently mire 
down and are lost in such sloughs. 

Everywhere upon the border of the timber-land 
a fringe of hazel-brush is found; it is the hardy 
forerunner of the woods. In its persistent hardi- 
hood it creeps out and continually encroaches 
on the prairies, killing the grass and checking 
and usually stopping the annual fires, and shel- 
tering and protecting the young timber which in 
turn grows up and kills out the hazel. Thus al- 
most everywhere, in approaching the woods from 
the prairies, we enter a thicket of hazel some rods 
in breadth, then find it interspersed with thorn, 
wild plum, crab-apple and other of the most hardy 
trees; then we find young cotton-wood quaking asp, 
walnuts of both kinds, oaks, elms, hickory of three 
varieties, ash, and many other of the most beau- 
tiful and useful timbers. The earliest settlers of 
these countries almost always open their farms 
along the edge of the timber, thus building their 
homes in its shelter, and tilling the fertile and 
ready cleared prairies. So now we passed into new 
settlements near the woodland and finally to our 
destination. T. E. Bunpy. 

Vancleve, Iowa. 

————_———e——____ —_- 
For “ The Friend.” 

The well written communication in No. 15, 
present volume, of “The Friend,” signed 8. C. M., 
we trust, will be the means of promoting a more 
general perusal, and careful comparison of the 
different parts of that best of all books—the 
Bible. 

An intelligent resident of our village who has 
now passed his 89th summer, a short time since 
came across a book once belonging to his mother, 
(and who does not prize any thing which revives 
the remembrance of a pious mother?) which he 
kindly loans for my perusal. Asstated on title- 
page, “ Published by Joseph Sharpless, at Rose- 
mount, half a mile above Callowhill street, on the 
Ridge Road, 1809.” Our aged friend, once a 
resident of this city, thinks at that date this must 
have been in the outskirts of the town. Being 
much interested in the work, with approbation 
of the Editor, I would like to offer a short extract 
for insertion in “ The Friend.” Though written 
in reference to England, the following so nearly 
represents the condition of our own country at 
the present time, that it is offered with but slight 
alteration and omission to suit the case. 
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“ An evident revival of the spirit of religion in 
our churches, and also in those who dissent from 
them—the decline of bigatry—the cordial union 
of pious individuals belonging to different re- 
ligious communities and their friendly co-opera- 
tion in the same benevolent undertakings—the 
erection of societies ‘for the suppression of vice,’ 
and the increase of schools for the religious in- 
struction of indigent children—the establishment 
of many other institutions for the more general 
diffusion of religious knowledge in our land, and 
for imparting the blessings ‘of Christianity to 
heathen nations, and, above all, the formation of 
societies for the more extensive dispensation of 
the Holy Scriptures in the world, and for pro- 
moting their translation into languages through 
which revelation hath not permanently spoken 
to man—all these considerations and a variety of 
others which might be enumerated are not the 
features of a country forsaken of the Almighty 
and given to be a prey to its enemies, but are 
rather encouraging indications of his gracious 
and paternal favor towards us.” 

“Still, when we reverse the picture and seriously 
reflect upon the spirit of infidelity which pervades, 
and the abominable immoralities which over- 
spread our country, it is impossible not to feel 
that we are justly exposed to the wrath and in- 
dignation of heaven. The profanation of the 
name of God, Sabbath-breaking, neglect of re- 


ligious duties, contempt of genuine piety, swear- 
ing, perjuries, drunkenness, adultery, prostitu- 
tions, &c., and such an inordinate pursuit of 
earthly things as absorbs all due regard to those 
of a future state, are impieties and vices that 
dreadfully prevail in the different classes of the 
community; and which, while they exclude from 


the divine favor the individuals who are justly 
chargeable with such enormities, are secretly 
operating as so many principles of dissolution 
in the great social edifice of our country, tend- 
ing to diminish the security of our civil and 
religious privileges. 

* * * Tf these remarks are unfortunately but 
too applicable to the community at large, it is at 
least consolatory to reflect, that in all classes of 
it there are many bright and excellent examples 
of genuine piety and virtue. Still it may be said, 

‘what are these among so many?’ Yet few as 
they comparatively are, they constitute the salt 
of our country ; and 

‘This salt preserves us; more corrupted else, 

And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour 

Than Sodom in her day had pow’r to be, 

For whom God heard his Abra’m plead in vain.” 


The small book in question is only of 144 pages, 
and is entitled “The Destruction of Jerusalem, 
An Absolute and Irresistible Proof of the Divine 
Origin of Christianity,” &c., and is one we can 
recommend for the careful perusal and candid 
consideration of both christian and infidel ; being 
confirmatory to the one, and convincing to the 
other. It shows beyond controy ersy how every 
prediction of our divine Lord and Law-giver, re- 
specting the destruction of Judea and Jerusalem 
was fulfilled to the letter. 


Marshallton, Eleventh Mo. 17th, 1886. 


——_————e—_____ 
Natural History, Science, &. 
Fire in a Mill —A fire oc waned recently in 
the Dark Run Woolen Mills at Frankford, 


Philadelphia, caused by some small particles of 


flying material being ignited at an electric light, 
and in this way communicating the flame to the 
web-like collections on the ceiling. The fire broke 
ont in the card-room, and spread rapidly until 
the heat increased sufficiently to melt the solder 
on an automatic sprinkler, which opened and 


threw its spray about the room, extinguishing the 
flames. 

The Baltic Tunnel.—The projected tunnel to 
connect Denmark with Sweden, is to start from 
the Ameger suburb of Copenhagen to the island 
of Salthorm, a distance of about five miles, where 
the air shafts will be established, and thence to 
Lemhamn in Sweden, a distance of about three 
miles. The depth of water is stated to nowhere 
exceed fifty feet, so that the tunnel would not be 
at any great depth. It is expected that the works 
will be completed in less than three years. The 
Swedish ports on the Sound are shallow, but with 
railway communication through the tunnel with 
Copenhagen, Sweden will be in direct communi- 
eation with the continent of Europe. 


Ghee-—The Ghee of India is prepared from 
fresh milk, by boiling, curdling and churning, 
till the butter is separated. This is boiled until 
all the water and curds have been thrown off: 
The clear oil is then poured into vessels to cool. 
If well-made it will keep good for years. 

Where an English cook uses butter, suet or 
lard, the Indian uses ghee. It is believed by the 
Hindoos to be the purest eatable under the sun. 


An Intelligent Dog.—Alice M. Muzzy con- 
tributes to the Christian Advocate some interesting 
anecdotes of a dog named Buck which had be- 
longed to her grand-father, who resided near 
Waverly, N. Y. He was about the size of a large 
shepherd-dog, but had been crossed by an Indian 
breed, and his hair was not curly, but short and 
straight. 

One of the things which he had taught him- 
self was the bringing of articles to his mistress, 
when he wished to be rewarded with a bone. 

“Tt was his custom to fill her large wood-box 
for her, and she rarely neglected to reward him 
accordingly. One day, howeve or, feeling she was 
too busy to stop to get him any thing, “she | said, 

‘Buck, I have nothing for you. He made little 
ado over the disappointment in an audible way 
by either barking or growling ; but a short time 
afterward when his mistress entered her kitchen 
she found that her ingratitude had been visited 
upon her kitchen floor. Buck had gone to the 
wood-pile, and, finding some long charred sticks, 
had dragged one of them in over her newly 
scrubbed boards, soiling them sadly. She did 
not feel that very much time had been saved on 
that occasion; but, I presume, she did feel like 
administering a little of the stick which had been 
brought to her by the faithful reprover of her 
ingratitude; but he always discreetly absented 
himself from the family circle for a short interval 
after any such escapade. 

“QOn one unfortunate day, however, Buck ac- 
cidentally dropped one of his ‘sticks’ on an 
varthen jar that was drying upon the hearth. The 
value of the article was not great, but it happened 
to be a favorite, and his mistress reproved him 
with such a depth of feeling in her tones that 
Buck, always very sensitive to reproach, was 
overcome with emotion and howled with grief. 

“Nothing was seen of him for several hours, 
and the family began to say: ‘I wonder where 
Buck has gone?’ Presently some one saw him 
coming slowly up the road, and as he drew near 
what was their amazement to perceive that he 
was bearing in his mouth an earthen jar! The 
explanation of his movements was instantly re- 
vealed. To show his sorrow and regain his mis- 
tress’s lost esteem, Buck had gone to a pottery 
establishment nearly two miles away, and, un- 
known to the owner, had selected a jar that looked 
like the one he had broken, and quietly walked 
home with it. 


“Dear old Buck! His love for his mistreg 
got the better of his regard for the eighth com. 
mandment. The family very gladly sent over 
the price of the jar, you may “be sure, and it wag 
always regarded with a peculiar tenderness, eg 
pecially after the giver was no more. 

“ At another time his master left his home one 
morning to go to a clearing, which was across 
a river to see about some wood. After crossin 
the river he stopped in a neighbor's house, an 
Buck stopped with him. Buck wandered off 
for a time, and while he was gone his master’s 
hat blew away on to the river, and was lost, 
When Buck returned he kept looking uneasily 
at his master’s head, and the instant his master 
said, ‘ Buck, go get me a hat,’ he started off with 
all possible speed. ‘To get home he must cross 
the river; so he waded in a short distance, when 
a new thought seemed to strike him, and he came 
back and started for the neighbor’s house, at which 
he had stopped a short time before. He remem- 
bered having seen a hat there in the corner of the 
room, and in a very short time he appeared at 
his master’s side, delightedly holding the hat in 
his mouth, wagging his tail, and when his master 
took the hat from his mouth, barking in excess of 


joy. 


““But, however lightly Buck regarded the eighth 
commandment as a rule to regulate his own con- 
duct, he was very emphatic in his endeavors to 
make other people adhere strictly to its teaching, 
especially in reference to anything belonging to 

the family. One day he came in his ramblings 
upon what he recognized as his master’s yoke 
for oxen lying in a neighbor's field. He had 
not been present when the yoke was lent, prob- 
ably, so he did not understand why it was there, 
and in order to see that no harm occurred he 
stationed himself upon it. The neighbor had left 
the yoke while he and his animals went to par- 
take of their dinners, but on their return Buck 
refused to allow his master’s property to be 
touched until the neighbor sent for some of the 
family to come and tell their faithful retainer 
that all was right.” 


a ee 


Items. 


—Prohibition in Atlanta—Mayor Hillyar of At- 
lanta, under date of Tenth Mo. 26th, telegraphed to 
the New York Voice as to the effects of prohibition 
in that city : 

“The good effects of prohibition here are appa- 
rent. Trade in all branches, except the whisky 
traffic, is prospering. There is marked improve- 
nent in the habits, the morals and the happiness of 
the people. Increased prosperity is admitted and 
rejoiced in, both as to private and public affairs. 
The attitude of the newspapers throughout the Union 
is greatly to be deprecated. Scores and hundreds 
of facts prove the efficacy of the law. Atlanta now 
has peaceful streets and happy homes, with sober 
husbands, sons and brothers, with plenty to eat and 
to wear, where before there were broken hearts, fear 
of domestic outrage and sometimes actual want. 
The great daily oe abroad says nothing of the 
great good that has resulted, but if a hand-truek 
load of jugs is seen, which is no great matter to 60,- 
000 people, this must be magnified into a ‘jug train, 
and the whole press of the United States made to 
ring with it. 

“There is not one-tenth as much intoxicants 
drunk in Atlanta now as there was a year ago, pos- 
sibly much less than that. Formerly the advocates 
of bar-rooms were numerous and powertul ; now no- 
body advocates their restoration. Formerly the 
temperance issue was high license: now the very 
most that the opponents to total prohibition would 
contend for is high license. The bar-room nuisance 
has gone out from Atlanta forev er, and we would 
like all the world to know it. 

“We are determined to give total prohibition a 
fair trial under the law and are greatly strengthened 
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“] know a church that had 37 ministers before it 
in one year. They chose the last man, and not the 
best by any means.” 

“The best and most suitable man has by no means 
a certain chance of being elected to any vacant 
church. For too many candidates are invited, and 
the result is divisions ; and the process goes on until 
a settlement is made. When the contending parties 
are exhausted, the lucky man who comes in at that 
crisis is chosen.” 

The Editor of the London Friend concludes by 
expressing the desire that Iowa and every other 
Yearly Meeting of Friends may be preserved from 
ever drifting into a position fraught with such 
dangers and difficulties. 
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and encouraged with it so far. Our people are al- 
ready practically united in the belief that the bar- 
room will never come back. I only wish that the 
outside world could see the truth as we have it de- 
monstrated here. They would thus escape the dan- 
ger of being misled by the many exaggerated and 
prejudiced rumors that are published in other States 
on the subject.” 


“4 Good War.’—A commercial traveller said to 
an acquaintance, the other day, at an hotel, “ Don’t 
you think a good war would be just the thing to im- 
prove trade?” He presently added some bitter com- 
plaints as to the difficulty of making profits, in con- 
sequence of the heavy taxation, both imperial and 
local, which Englishmen have to pay. 

The person thus addressed replied by asking some 
other questions. ‘“ Do you really think that there 
can be such a thing as a good war? Have you ever 
reflected on what war actually means—say to any 
one family that has a near relative in the army, 
whether husband, father, son or brother? Did you 
ever try to realize the horrible mangling and butch- 
ery of soldiers in battle, or the misery thus occa- 
sioned to themselves and their friends? And, further, 
is not the very burden of taxation, of which you 
justly complain, mainly a result of the costly follies 
of past wars?” 

These few direct questions appeared to put the 
matter to the first speaker in a light which had not 
previously occurred to him. He had scarcely, if at 
all, reflected on the horrible nature of war itself, or 
on the intimate connection between it and ruinous 
taxation. And herein he is an example of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Englishmen who are regarded, 
amongst their neighbors, and by themselves, as 
thoughtful, intelligent men. 

In consequence of the unnecessary conflicts which 
have abel been waged by England, her agricul- 
tural population is so burdened with taxation, or 
with disadvantages of one kind and another, arising 
out of it, that it is now almost impossible for the 
English cultivator to compete successfully with the 
growers of corn in America, India, and other foreign 
countries. It is as certain as sunset, that every ad- 
ditional war, however “ good,’ pecuniarily to the 
farmer, for a few months, will hang a still heavier 
weight of permanent taxation round his neck. This 
tends to paralyze both agriculture and general trade ; 
hence for either a farmer or a commercial traveller 
to advocate ‘‘a good war,” is a policy not only 
“penny wise and pound foolish,” but even, in a 
great degree, suicidal.— The Herald of Peace. 


tles addressed to it by two bodies of Friends in each 
case, whilst the other and smaller divisions in other 
Yearly Meetings have not hitherto offered us corre- 
spondence. It seems clear that the recognition of 
the smaller body, the seceders, in Ohio (1855) has 
led to all that has followed, including the suspen- 
sion of correspondence with Philadelphia.” 












The statement of Charles Thompson, that the 
last epistle which passed between Philadelphia 
and London Yearly Meetings was sent by the 
latter body, is correct; but the suspension of 
epistolary correspondence between Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and most of those which then 
existed on this continent, was the act of these 
Yearly Meetings—New York, Baltimore, North 
Carolina and Indiana, having each officially de- 
clined further correspondence, because Phila- 
delphia could not recognize as the legitimate 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, what is kAown among 
us as the Binns’ Body. 
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The London Yearly Meeting Conference, 1886. 
—The action of this committee has already been 
referred to in our columns; but at the request of 
the author, Charles Thompson of Morland, Eng- 
land, a proof has been forwarded of an article on 
the subject, which he designed to insert in the 
British Friend for Twelfth Month. Some ex- 
tracts from this may interest our readers. After 
stating that the Conference failed to agree upon 
any material change in the present mode of pro- 
cedure, and that “ the feeling of distrust has been 
rather accentuated than allayed,” the article goes 
on to point out some of the causes which have 
led to the dissatisfaction with their present course, 
which exists in London Yearly Meeting. 


In an Editorial article in “The Friend” of 
Eighth Mo. 7th, 1886, reference was made to the 
withdrawal from membership of some of the mem- 
bers of Ohio and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, 
because those meetings “ were not prepared to 
adopt the course of action which seemed right” 
to these individuals. That Editorial contained 
the following statement :—“ Yet both of these 
Yearly Meetings had borne open testimony 
ugainst the doctrinal errors to which these per- 
sons were opposed, and have never retracted that 
testimony, but have continued to labor for the 
maintenance of the original principles of our So- 
ciety.” 

We have received a letter commenting on this 
statement, in which the writer expresses his opin- 
ion that the testimony borne by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in the “Appeal for Ancient 
Doctrines,” issued in 1847, has since been “ re- 
tracted and set at naught.” The reasons for this 
opinion appear to be, that the doors of our busi- 
ness meetings have not been kept closed against 
persons who came from meetings which were 
conducted in an un-Friendly manner; and that 
persons have been excluded from our meetings 
for discipline who had been disowned because of 
their open testimony in favor of the principles 
and practices of the Society of Friends. 

Our correspondent appears to be under the 
impression that the sympathy and influence of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of latter years has 
been exerted in favor of those departures it for- 
merly witnessed against; and against those Friends 
who continue to oppose them. We regret that 
he or any others should be so mistaken. 

Those who are familiar with what transpires 
in our borders know, that the sympathy of our 
members is largely extended to those Friends 
who are endeavoring in their various locations, 
to support the original principles of the Society ; 
and that when such come among us, as they do 
from nearly all parts of the world where Friends 
reside, they are welcomed as brethren of the same 
faith, and encouraged faithfully to maintain their 
allegiance to the cause of Truth. If any such 
have been advised not to attend our meetings 
for discipline, the cases must have been very 
few, and the advice has been founded on some 
other ground than their maintenance of sound 
principle. On the other hand, many of those 
who are known to be advocates of doctrines and 
practices against which we have a testimony to 
bear, have been labored with on account of their 
course, and given to understand that there is not 
an open door for them in our limits. 

We are aware that in the present unsettled 
state of the Society of Friends, and amid the con- 
























“Those who regularly attend the Yearly Meeting 
know that year by year objections are frequently 
made distinctly on the ground of disunity with the 
yractices which prevail in several of the Yearly 
aston: with whom we correspond, and also of the 
injustice done to many dear Friends who, in order 
to maintain the principles professed by us, have felt 
ovliged to break off from the older organizations, 
which disown or disregard those principles. The 
change is needed and has been advocated, because 
in some of these Yearly Meetings our views on what 
are termed ‘the ordinances’ — on the true call to 
and exercise of the ministry,—the mode of conduct- 
ing our meetings for Divine worship, the freedom of 
Gospel ministry, (not only as regards objection to 
pay for preaching, which is now openly advocated), 
but against the ‘one man system,’ the introduction 
of congregational singing, and even instrumental 
music into meetings designed for the worship of God, 
are among the causes of uneasiness felt by many 
Friends, and against which they feel called upon 
energetically to protest by suggesting the withdrawal 
of official correspondence.” 

“The wide expression of sympathy with those with 
whom we do not correspond was very marked indeed. 
If the conference could have felt assured that any 
opening could be found for addressing these without 
at the same time discontinuing our present corre- 
spondence, perhaps it might have ventured on such 
a step; but the ever-present fear of ‘ being isolated 
like Philadelphia, seems to be the guiding influence 
with many of our leaders. Now, with regard to 
Philadelphia, with whom there is great desire to re- 
open correspondence, it appears to be forgotten, if 
it was ever known to English Friends of to-day, that 
her present position is of her own choosing! She 
ceased to send us the annual official letter by which 
correspondence is recognized, before London Yearly 
Meeting took that step towards her, and did so, 
probably, in the exercise of a sound judgment for 
reasons which were fully understood at the time.” 

“ Very significant were the confessions of mistakes 
made by our Yearly Meeting with regard to its de- 
cisions in connection with separations in American 
Yearly Meetings during the last thirty years, and 
the conflicting principles upon which those decisions 
were arrived at, especially in the cases of Ohio 
(1855), Western (1877), and Canada (1881). These 
came before London Yearly Meeting through epis- 

















—Free Methodists.—At a recent General Confer- 
ence of Free Methodists, held in Michigan, it was 
decided by an almost unanimous vote, that every 
position in the Church should be open to women. 










—The Employment of Ministers. —The London 
Friend of Eleventh Month, in commenting on the 
action of lowa Yearly Meeting | Larger Body] in re- 
gard to ministry and pastoral work, refers to the 
ae of a recent Congregational Union in 
england, and of the discussions in it, as to “ How 
best to choose a good Pastor, and how to get rid of 
one who does not give satisfaction.” The report of 
this discussion he thinks would “ prove as a revela- 
tion of what passes behind the scenes” to those 
Friends who are not acquainted with the difficulties 
of the Congregational system. He quotes the fol- 
lowing points from a paper read to the Union, and 
from the remarks made by different speakers. 

“In many cases church and minister are ill- 
matched ; one does not suit the other.” 

“A great many ministers have been as long in 
their present spheres as it is well they should be.” 

“There ought to be a regular upward movement 
amongst us; a movement by which the inexperi- 
enced, beginning (as they should) at the bottom, 
may, as they gain experience and capacity, rise to 
more responsible and influential posts.” 

“Among the evils to be remedied, are ‘the ad- 
Venturers, unhampered by any scruples, that make 
their way into our pulpits and pastorates ;’ ‘the large 
number of churches without a pastor;’ and ‘the 
larger number of unsettled ministers who are eagerly 
longing to be at work, but who have to choose be- 
tween the alternative of remaining in enforced idle- 
hess, or resorting to means of securing a position at 
the expense of their own self-respect.’ ” 
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fusion consequent on the rapid changes which 
are taking place, there has not been so strict an 
observance as formerly of the practice of keeping 
meetings for business closed to those whose right 
of membership might be called in question. Sepa- 
rations have taken place in divers places ; and 
the members of rival organizations come together 
in our meetings; and will probably continue to 
do so, until Philadelphia Yearly Meeting sees an 
opening to enter upon an examination of the re- 
spective cases, and decide which have rightful 
claims to recognition. But the fact that the 
members of all in the meantime are admitted to 
our meetings for business does not seem to us, 
under the circumstances, to be any evidence that 
we have “retracted and set at naught” a testi- 
timony solemnly borne, and frequently reiterated 
in strong and clear language. Neither do we 
think any such inference can be justly drawn 
from the occasional presence of members of 
bodies whose claims to be regarded as regularly 
organized branches of the Society of Friends, 
have been rejected by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; as was the case with that known among us 
as the Binns’ Body in Ohio—especially when 
such have been notified that their attendance is 
contrary to our order. 

After reviewing the subject, we believe that we 
were correct in saying that Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has not“ retracted” its testimony against 
doctrinal errors, but has “continued to labor for 
the maintenance of the original principles of the 
Society.” And we believe also that its repeated 
appeals to its members and others, which have 
been issued of latter years, are the outgrowth of 
an honest concern, and have been sent forth in 
a sincere spirit. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep States.—Both Houses of Congress met in 


the Capitol on the 6th instant. The President’s Mes- 
sage was received and read in each of them. The Pres- 
ident hopes that before the close of the present session 
of Congress, an acceptable conclusion will be reached 
in the matter of the fisheries difficulties with Canada. 
Our relations with other foreign governments are 
mostly appropriately discussed. ‘The expenses of our 
Government the last fiscal year have been $17,788,757 
less than the previous year. A revision of the tariff is 
recommended with the view of lessening the revenue, 
and a suspension of the law requiring the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar. Fortification of our coast is 
advocated, and legislation on the Labor question ad- 
vised. 

The pension roll increased 21,000 during the last 
year. 

The public debt statement shows a decrease of $3,- 
005,249 for Eleventh Month. Total cash in the Trea- 
sury, $439,023,740. 

The President has issued a proclamation, dated 
Eleventh Mo. 3rd, promulgating the extradition treaty 
with Japan, which was ratified after having been 
amended by the Senate last Sixth Month. 

Cases involving the constitutionality of the Dow 
liquor tax law, brought from Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Troy, were argued on the 3rd instant, in the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. A decision is expected in about 
two weeks. 

Officers of the Secret Service recently seized a fac- 
simile painting on a wooden block of a five-dollar 
United States note, as being a violation of the laws 
against counterfeiting. The painting was so well done 
that it looked as though the note was lying on the wood 
and could easily be removed. The artist represented 
that the painting was a work of art and was worth about 
$500. The question has been referred to the Solicitor 
of the Treasury. 
these paintings are in existence. 

The abundance of the salt formations in Nevada is 
illustrated by the asserted fact that in Lincoln County 
there is a deposit of pure rock salt which is exposed 
for a length of two miles, a width of half a mile, and is 
of unknown depth; in places canons are cut through 
it to a depth of sixty feet, and not only has the deposit 
been traced on the surface for a distance of nine miles, 
but it is so solid in places as to require blasting like 


is understood that a number of 
It is understood that i f 
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rock, and so pure and transparent that print can be 
read through blocks of it some inches thick. 

The growth of Atlanta, Ga., as a manufacturing town 
is shown by these figures from the Constitution. In the 
past five years Atlanta has nearly doubled her shops 
and factories, their number increasing from 196 to 302. 
Capital invested has risen from $2,468,456 to $6,560,- 
000 ; emyloyés in shops from 3665 to 6674. In 1880, 
$889,282 was paid in wages, and in 1885, $2,425,000. 
This growth would be surprising in five years of un- 
broken prosperity. At least three of the five years 
have been of universal depression. 

There were two slight earthquake shocks in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on the morning of the 2d instant, 
the first at one o’clock, the second at eight. Eight 
slight shocks were felt at Summerville during the 
night, and a severe one was felt at Columbia at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

Professor Forbes, the State Entomologist of Illinois, 
has just finished a thorough examination of the wheat- 
growing counties in the southern part of that State, 
where losses have been caused by the ravages of chinch 
bugs. ‘He finds that the infested area has largely in- 
creased during the year,” and “ considers the outlook 
in consequence very gloomy for the 1887 wheat crop 
in that section, unle-s some unusual state of the weather 
should destroy the brood while hatching.” 

Governor-elect Seay, of Alabama, was installed on 
the Ist instant. In his inaugural address he declared 
himself in favor of Federal aid to education in the 
States, saying that “the general Government had put 
upon sufirage in Alabama an enormous load of ignor- 
ance in the shape of colored voters, and should come to 
the State’s assistance in educating such voters.” A bill 
is now pending in the Legislature appropriating $40,000 
for a monument to Alabama’s Confederate dead. Gov- 
ernor Seay “ questioned the wisdom of erecting monu- 
ments in commemoration of civil strife ; but, aside from 
that, he emphatically opposed any expenditures by the 
State for a monument to the dead until the wants of 
the needy survivors should be amply provided for.” 

A telegram from St. Louis says that a syndicate of 
capitalists of that city has been formed for the purpose 
of establishing an immense cattle ranch in Mexico. 
The ranch will comprise 1,250,000 acres in what is 
known as the Freezing Zone, in the State of Chihuahua, 
and will cost the syndicate more than $500,000. It is 
well watered and convenient to the railroads. An 
effort will be made to raise a better class of cattle than 
ordinarily produced in the Southwest, and blooded 
stock will be crossed with native. 

The total number of deaths in the city last week 
was 392, against 404 for the week previous, and 100 
more than the corresponding month one year ago. Of 
these 201 were males and 191 females: 43 died of con- 
sumption ; 42 of pneumonia ; 26 of diseases of the heart ; 
22 of croup; 17 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of 
marasmus; 13 of apoplexy, and 13 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s 1103; 4’s, registered, 1284 ; 
coupon, 1295; 3’s, 100} ; currency 6’s, 1234 a 133. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 93 
cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady, at 7 cts. for 70 Abel 
test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was firm and in light supply. Quotations— 
Bran, west, winter, spot, per ton, $16.25 a $16.75; bran, 
spring, spot, $15 a $15.50; red middlings, $15 a $16 ; 
white middlings, $16.50 a $18.40. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was active and strong, with 
an upward tendency. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsyl- 
vania family, at $3.75; 500 barrels Ohio clear, at $4 a 
$4.20; 750 barrels do. straight, at $4.25; 375 barrels 
do. do., at $4.50; 625 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a 
$4.75; 372 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4 a $4.15; 500 
barrels do., straight, at $4.25 a $4.60; 900 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.90 a $5, and. 374 barrels do. do., at $5.10. 
Rye flour quiet but steady, at $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.—W heat has been advancing in price the past 
week, No. 2 red closing at 88} cts. bid and 88} cts. 
asked. Rye was steady at 58 cts. per bushel for No. 2 
Penna. No. 2 mixed corn closed at 46} cts. bid, and 
46} cts. asked. Oats were firm and higher—No. 2 
white closing at 374 cts. bid and 37% cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were dull and lower, at 2} a 54 ets. 

Sheep were jc. higher, except for common, at 23 a 
53 ets. 

Hogs were } to gc. higher, at 6 a 6} cts. for western. 

Lambs were unchanged, at 3} a 6} cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 3000; sheep, 10,000 
hogs, 9500. 

ForEIGN.—The London Daily News, commenting on 
that part of President Cleveland’s message referring to 
the fisheries question, says: “The two governments 
ought not to allow themselves rest until they have ar- 


ranged the question. The difficulty seems to be that 
America wants fishing while New England does not 
want free trade. The same insatiable greed for pro- 
tection underlies the difficulty about the disposal of the 
surplus revenue. Protection will die hard in America, 
It is, however, beginning to be regarded with increas. 
ing popular distrust. ‘The proposed revision of the 
tariff may be the beginning of the end.” 

United Ireland publishes a legal opinion given b 
Hugh Holmes, Attorney General of Ireland, to the 
Government as to its right to suppress the new move. 
ment of the Irish National League, which aims to beat 
the landlords by having tenants deposit with a trustee 
for tender such sums below the demanded rents as the 
tenants believe fair and are able to pay. The line of 
action which the landlords proposed to have the Goy- 
ernment adopt to crush out this form of resistance was 
to arrest every person who should act as trustee, thus 
rendering the League’s plan of paying rent futile, the 
landlords’ agents being, of course, debarred from ae- 
cepting tenders below the landlords’ figures. Attorney 
General Holmes says men have legal right to act as 
trustees for tenants as proposed by the League, and the 
Government has no right to arrest them for so acting. 
Holmes also advises the landlords to seek some method 
of getting their moneys from tenants which will not in- 
volve Government assistance. 

The Government has obtained from the law officers 
of the Crown at Dublin opinions to the effect that both 
tenants, trustees and others conspiring to defraud land- 
lords of due rent are liable to indictment under the 
common law. 

A riot occurred in the city of Cork on the 5th. inst., 
on the occasion of the delivery of a speech in the street 
by William O’Brian. The police were stoned, and 
they in turn charged upon the rioters. A number of 
persons were injured. 

Spain, aiter a long and difficult diplomatic contro- 
versy, protracted largely through the hostile spirit of 
the German military authorities, has finally succeeded 
in inducing Prince Bismarck to abandon his proposal 
to establish a naval station at the Caroline Islands. 

Negotiations have been renewed for a special treaty 
to regulate trade between the United States and the 
Spanish West Indies, the Government at Washington 
no longer insisting upon the exclusion of other nations 
from the favored nation privilege. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment is preparing to largely reduce the West Indian 
tarifls and reform the harbor and customs regulations 
whether a treaty with the United States be arranged 
or not. 

France and Mexico have concluded a treaty of com- 
merce. 

In the German Reichstag, on the 4th instant, the 
“Military Septenuate Bill’ was discussed. General 
Von Moltke made an appeal for a unanimous vote in 
favor of the military bill which made a deep impression 
and is said to have converted many opponents of the 
measure. It is considered certain that the bill will be 
passed. 

London, 12th Mo., 6th —Count Von Moltke’s speech 
in the Reichstag has made a deep impression in Europe, 
overshadowing all other topics. The Vienna Allgemine 
says that Von Moltke drew a picture so dark that the 
idea of war is almost a deliverance ; that peace between 
France and Germany is now almost impossible, and 
that a terrible gulf yawns in Central Europe. 

The Porte has issued a circular to the Powers to the 
effect that the Sultan assents to the candidacy of Prince 
Nicholas of Mingrelia for the Bulgarian throne, and 
invites the Powers to cooperate for a speedy settlement 
of the Bulgarian question. 

It is reported by a member of the Dominion Geologi- 
cal Survey staff, investigating the coal deposits in the 
Saskatchewan region, “that the coal supply in the 
Northwest is absolutely inexhaustible. The whole dis- 
trict lying between Rocky Mountain House and Fort 
Pitt is one vast series of coal beds, both hard and soft, 
of the best quality.” 


CARD CALENDAR. 


The Tract Association of Friends have just issued 
their Card Calendar for 1887, with monthly slips at- 
tached. Price 5 cents; mailed for 10 cents. Friends’ 
Book Store, 304 Arch Street. 
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Diep, at his residence, West Chester, Chester Co, 
Penna., on the 28th of Tenth Month, 1886, Grores 
Martin, M. D., in the 60th year of his age. 

——, onthe 18th of Eleventh Month, 1886, SAMUEL 
F. Troru, in the 86th year of his age, a beloved mem 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Western District. 
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